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Hills, the annual evacuation of rain from the atmo- | atmosphere is generally dripping with grimy tears, 
sphere is three hundred and two inches, and that|and the streets are lavishly laved with a strong it 
at Cherraponjie, in the Cossya Hills, it amounted, | solution of soot. ; 
in 1851, to the astounding quantity of six hundred} Sometimes, however, showers of an anomalous 
and ten inches, or fifty feet ten inches! Singularly| description have been known to fall. Our agricul- i 
enough, too, a slight difference in locality will|turist would look rather blank if he discovered : 
sometimes produce a great difference in humidity.|that his rain was salt. Not wishing his farm to be 
There is a farmhouse, about a mile and a half from|put in pickle, he would decidedly object to a pre- 
Ennersdale Lake, at which there falls only half as|cipitation of brine. When such cases have occur- 
much rain as descends at the lake itself. Even|red, the trees have been found whitened by the 
forests have their influence in drawing out the|crystals, and the herbage had become so pungent 
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- moisture from the air, for, when extensive woods/|that the cattle would not.touch it until compelled 
‘ have been reduced or destroyed, as at Marseilles,|by hunger ; and though there could be no difficulty 
2, Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|@ notable decline in humidity has ensued. It is also|in ascribing the origin of these saline particles to i 
3 months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;| an interesting, and to many may seem a paradoxi-|the sea, whence they had doubtless been whirled 
to to any part of the United States, for three months, if|cal fact, that rain appears to increase in quantity|by high winds, yet a storm of chloride of sodium 
ad paid in advance, six and a-half cents. as it approaches the earth; so that, if a series of|has been experienced in Suffolk, at a distance of i 
—eeFL | pluviometers were stationed at various elevations, |twenty miles from the ocean. i 
From the British Quarterly Review. |as if on the staves of a ladder, the lowest would| Or what would our farmer say to a shower of i 
he Raindrops. exhibit a greater charge than the highest. There|ashes or dust? In Zetland, a dark powder was i 
he (Continued from page 106.) is, in fact, generally more rain at the foot of ajonce rained from the heavens, and grimed the i 
It is another general law in hygrometry that the| tower than at its top. Nor is the difference trifling; | faces of the people as if it were lampblack. Heavy 
Jo- fall of rain decreases as we leave the shores of a|for, whilst one of Dr. Heberden’s gauges on the/drizzles of sand or ashes, the former whisked from : 
Ue continent and travel into the interior, because we|roof of Westminster Abbey indicated a fall of 12.099/the desert, the latter ejected from some volcano, ( 
are continually receding from the great nursery of|inches, another at the base showed a depth of/have frequently been encountered at sea; and so 4 
vapour. For the same reason the western coast of|22.608, or nearly twice as much. thickly has the material strewn the decks of pass- 4 
our island receives a more liberal soaking than the} _In similar experiments by Professor Phillips and jing vessels that it was necessary to shovel it away i 
- eastern: the huge Atlantic producing a larger|Mr. Grey, at York Minster, a deposit of 14.903|like snow. The dust-storms of India are quaint a 
: amount of vapour than the petty German Ocean. |inches was chronicled at a height of two hundred |productions. “The sky is clear,” says — Bad- 
4 At North Shields the fall is twenty-five inches in]}and twelve feet, whilst 25.706 inches of fluid were|derley, “and not a breath moving ; presently alow fi 
F the year ; at Coniston, on the opposite shore, though | found in a gauge on the ground. A difference in| black cloud is seen in the horizon, which you are q 
. in nearly the same latitude, it is eighty-five inches, | altitude of seventy yards thus made a difference of|surprised you did not observe before; a few seconds : 
or more than thrice as much. The tears annually|seventy per cent in the amount of rain. ‘I'o explain|have passed, and the cloud has half filled the hemi- 4 
shed by the sky in the oriental half of Great|this curious circumstance it is generally supposed |sphere; and now there is no time to lose,—it is a W 
ake Britain attain a depth of twenty-seven inches only, |that the drops, which are exceedingly small at the|dust-storm, and helter-skelter every one rushes 
the whilst in the other moiety of the kingdom they are| commencement of their journey from the cloud, are|to get into the house in order to escape being . 
gauged at fifty or fifty-five inches. augmented by the condensation of vapour, or that|caught in it.” It is, in fact, a revolving spout or 
0 In a mountainous region the precipitation of|they pick up moisture as they tumble through the|shower, with dust for its burden instead of water. 
moisture increases from the plain tothe peak. Why|humid strata they must necessarily traverse. It| As little would the gentleman be pleased with a 
it does so has been the subject of much discussion.|should be observed, however, that the quantity of| fall of “sulphur.” Yellow rains have happened in 
Some ascribe the result to the low temperature of|rain precipitated in any particular region may be|certain quarters of Europe; and from the colour 
the hills; others treat it as a mechanical conse-| great, whilst the number of rainy days is compara-|of fhe substance as well as the readiness with which 
quence arising from the arrest of the vapours; but|tively limited. Within the tropics, where the|it inflamed,—matches, it is said, having been pro- 
‘ — Rowell seems to look upon the rocky spires as|clouds are most prodigal in their effusions, there are|duced by its means in Germany,—the good people 
great lightning-rods which plunder the clouds of|regular seasons of dryness, when the natives can-jassumed that it must needs consist of genuine ; 
ying their electricity, and compel the watery globules|not reasonably expect any showers; but in the|brimstone. These effusions, however, are now i 
. to sink by depriving them of their sustaining ele-|temperate zones, aa almanac-maker might book|known to be botanical. The pollen of the flowers i 
ment. Be this as it may, the mists which wrap|one for any day in the calendar without appearing of the pine, birch, alder, and other trees is a light, q 
30. themselves round the heads of the hills are phe-|to violate a single meteorological law. In England | yellow material, which may be easily transported : 
nomena of daily occurrence, and the lachrymosce |it seems that you ought to be waterproof on an ave-|by the breezes, and deposited in the form of a gam- 4 
state of craggy spots has been tested by repeated |rage for one hundred and fifty-two or one hundred | boge shower. 4 
observations. Thus, in the year 1854, whilst the|and fifty-five days out of the three hundred and} More appalling sti! are the red rains, which have Wl 
iieih clouds deposited about twenty inches of moisture |sixty-five ; in the Netherlands for one hundred|been mistaken for blood. Imagine the consterna- 
xson | “Durham, twenty-five at Leeds, thirty-one at Qar-|and seventy; and in the east of Ireland for two|tion of weak-minded people in the palmy days of 
xR, | lise, and thirty-four at Liverpool, the quantity |hundred and eight. In otber words, it rains every | superstition, when there was a witch in every ham- 
which tumbled amongst the mountains of the Lake|other day with us, whilst in Siberia it rains only|Ict, and a spectre attached to every hall, if the 
—= | ‘istrict amounted to cighty-seven inches for But-|one in six; and in the north of Syria, about one|heavens began to distil gore! In the year 1608, j 
tows, | termere, one hundred and nine for Wastdale Head,|in seven. High as this estimate may appear, we|great red drops were observed upon the walls of 
a one hundred and twenty-one for Grasmere, and|have particular places in our island where it is far| various buildings at Aix and the vicinity ; and the 
a not fess than one hundred and fifty-one for Seath-|exceeded. There is Manchester, for example. What] event so shook the nerves of the neighbourhood, that 
ist of } Waite in Borrowdale. The latter place, there-|a terrible city is that for people who love fine|the very husbandmen ran from the fields in order to 
p Tat- | fore, received from seven to eight times as copious| weather and brilliant sunshine! For six days in|escape the sanguinary shower, believing that it must 
T Wik ] a dousing as the staid old city of St. Cuthbert.|the week it is reputed to be in a state of melan-|haveoriginated with Satan, orsome of his myrmidons 
zig. Still these British outpourings are far inferior to|choly drizzle; and though there may be much/at least. Peiresc scrutinized the marvellous occur- 


the furious downfalls of Hindostan. Colonel Sykes} malice in the assertion, no one can doubt that the}rence with some care, and found that it was due to 
reports that at Malcolmpait, on the Mahabuleshwar| place is excessively addicted to sky-weeping. Its|a butterfly, which, on passing from the chrysalis 
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state, discharged a ruddy substance not very dis-|ful above all things, and desperately wicked; who|kindred and affection among servants are severed 
similar in appearance to blood. In other instances|can know it?” We “ were all by nature the cbil-| by their masters, without hope of re-union for the 
of red rain, the peculiar hue has been traced to|dren of wrath even as others,” “ foolish, disobe-| afflicted; a system under which many grievous 


infusoria, or to the minute cells of certain vegetables.| dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures,| wrongs are fearlessly imposed upon the helpless, 
The red snow in the mountain regions is tinged |living in malice and envy, hateful and hating one 


with the Hematococcus nivalis; the green snow 
with the Protococcus virulis, 

Perhaps, however, our farmer might be better 
pleased if the skies were to secrete a sort of “ but- 
ter!’ Such was the case, we are assured, in many 
parts of Munster and Leinster in the year 1695-6. 
According to the Bishop of Cloyne, the substance 
was so called from its consistency and colour, being 
soft, clammy, and of a dark yellow; it fell in 
lumps, often as large as the end of a finger; the 
cattle did not reject it, but fed in the fields where 
it lay; and country people who had sore heads 
anointed them with it, declaring that it healed 
them. This greasy exudation was supposed by some 
to have been chemically elaborated in the air, 
though it is much more probable that it was an 
animal product, like the honey-dew excreted by 
certain insects. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

We give the following a place in our columns at 
the request of its author—£d. Friend. 

I wasencouraged by several experienced Friends, 
a few years since, to print a small tract on the 
Abolition of Slavery, but I did not then see my 
way to proceed far in the distribution of it. The 
present state of the public mind appears to me to 
call for the dissemination of something of its im- 
port, and I offer it for insertion in “The Friend.” 

The doctrine of the universal and saving light of 
Christ is spoken of by William Penn, in his account 


of the Rise and Progress of this religious Society, 


as “the corner-stone of their fabric,” the root of 
the goodly tree of doctrines, which grew and 
branched out of it.” 

This doctrine, I believe, is clearly set forth in 
the tract in Scripture language. It overthrows 
equally the arguments of those professing chris- 
tians, who advocate the re-opening of the African 
slave trade, and of those who would encourage rash 
or violent measures for the liberation of the slaves 
in our Southern States. S. R. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Plea for the Gospel Scheme for the Abolition of 
Slavery. 

“He is a freeman whom the Truth makes free and*all 
are slaves beside.” 

Citizens or THE Nortn.— “ He, who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, and deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation,” has in his unsearchable wis- 
dom given to individuals various degrees of light 
and power, to be employed to his glory and for the 
good of their fellow men. “ Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord when he cometh shall find so do- 
ing.” 

Yet all are objects of his love and care. Lle 
gave his Son a ransom for the sins of all, and he 
gives to all a manifestation of his grace and light, 
the Spirit of his Son, 1 Cor. x. 4—xii. 7, the Com- 
forter who teaches all things. And those who love 
Lis appearing and “ feel atter him,” waiting for 
him “in the way of his judgments,” shall “ find 
him.”—Acts xvii. 27. And “in his presence is 
fulness of joy, and at his right hand are pleasures 
forevermore.” “ All things shall work together 
for good” to them who are faithful in that which 
is entrusted to their charge, “ for there is no respect 
of persons with God.”—Rom. ii. 10, 11. 

The heart of the upregenerate “ man is deceit- 


another.”—Jer. xvii. 9. Eph. ii. 3. Tit. iii. 3. 

“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin.” “The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He is the Word, who was in the beginning with 
God, and was God, the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and to as 
many as receive Him, He giveth power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name.” “The grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” ‘“ For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.” “That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”—Tit. ii. 12. Rom. v. 19, 21. 
“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed,” —John viii. 36. 

Believers sorrow more for the sins of oppressors 
than for the sufferings of the oppreased. 

Those who yield themselves to the power of sin 
and Satan, know not how great is their own bond- 
age, nor how far they are agents of the most cruel 
of all task masters; such know not how to advance 
the cause of righteousness, but if they endeavour to 
do so should remember the injunction and the pro- 
mise, “ ‘Thou hypocrite! first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly, 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye,” lest 
they should find in a day to come, that they have 
persecuted the true church, aud that it is more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than for them. 

Every “Northern abolitionist” should prove 
himself and know whether the proportion which 
eternity bears to time, is not the proportion be- 
tween his own bondage and that of many negro 
slaves at the South. 

“There is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few.”—1 Saml. xiv. 6. It is not by 
might nor by power, but by his Spirit that his 
work can he done, and those who desire to do it, 
should remember the apostolic caution, “ Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers, for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel ?”—2 Cor. vi. 14, 15. 

Much of the sectional animosity which now pre- 
vails, has been caused by efforts of violent men to 


The institution of negro slavery in the United 
States has been condemned by many patriots and 
statesmen, and various and widely differing schemes 
have been vainly invented by men for its removal, 
For men’s thoughts are not the Lord’s thoughts, 
neither are men’s ways the Lord’s ways.—Isa. lv.8, 
But if the gospel way of doing that to-day which is 
clearly seen to be the present duty, and leaving the 
future to take thought for the things of itself, is 
adopted and pursued, all difficulties must disap. 
pear as mists before the morning sun.—Isa. xxviii, 
6. Mat. vi. 34. Pal. exiv. 3, 6. 

Anticipations of benefit from great and sudden 
changes in the circumstances of individuals and 
communities are often disappointed. ‘‘ Wisdom 
dwells with prudence.” The religious duty and 
the true interest of slaveholders doubtless require 
that they should endeavour to clevate the mental 
and moral condition of their slaves, and thus to 
prepare them for freedom, but in most of the States, 
the immediate emancipation of the slave popula- 
tion by law might be an act of great unkindness to 
a large majority of them. 

Yet it is very evident that there are great abuses 
of the power allowed by law to slaveholders, and 
we ought certainly to labour for their removal, 
both by the moral influences of example and pre- 
cept and by /egal restraint, and thus shall we be- 
come instrumental in ha-tening the time, when 
“violence shall no more be heard in our land, 
wasting nor destruction within our borders,” when 
liberty shall be proclaimed “to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
—lIsa. lx. 18—lxi. 1. 

I believe that if the institution of negro slavery 
amongst us is ever abolished witbout bloodshed, it 
will be by the gradual correction of its most ob- 
noxious features, and that if a wise and prudent 
course of policy is adopted and pursued toward 
the slave population, by the blessing of Him who 
has said: “I will work and who shall let it,” in 
the time appoiuted,”—Acts xvii. 26, their condi- 
tion will be elevated to that of freemen without 
any social convulsion or danger to well disposed 
citizens. For this, legislation ts evidently required. 
The law of the Jews was their schoolmaster to 
bring them to Christ; and the olject of all laus 
should be, to restrain the lusts of men, aud teach 
them to obey Christ's commundment, “ A}l things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

Laws should be made affording to slaves secu 
rity against the severance by their masters of con- 


do His work of whom it is declared, ‘“ Unto us a|jugal and parental ties, and in such other rights 


child is born, unto us a son is given, and the go- 
verument shall be upon bis shoulder, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 
Uf the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end. Ile that believeth shall not make 
haste.” When Christ “ putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them,” “ conquering and to 
conquer,”’ but all that come before him are “ thieves 
and robbers.” HE DID NO VIOLBNCE.—Isa. liii. 
9. “The wrath of man shall” be made to “ praise 
God,” “ but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.’’—Psl. Ixxvi. 10; Mat. xviii. 7. 
CrTIzENs OF THE SoutuH.—We call ourselves 


as may be prudently extended to them. 

Nortu AnD Soutu.—If this gospel scheme were 
temperately urged by the citizens of the North, 
they would bave the co-operation of pious men in 
all sections, and ifit shall be adopted by the citizens 
of the South, it will be to their true interest and 
peace. I see no other way in which the integrity 
of our government can be maintained. ! 

Yet laws make “nothing perfect.” The devil 
is the prince of oppression, and his servants will 
do his work. We have many instances of oppres- 
sion and oppressors at the Nortb, for “ whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassio® 


christians; yet a system of Irresponsible Power is| from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
sanctioned by our laws, which encourages great| Men are but stewards of that which is committed 
violations of the commandments of our Lord. A|to their care by Him who gives the command 
system under which the nearest and dearest ties of| all, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
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and “except a man be born again,” he cannot keep| Eastern Continent and those of this, and he finds|vigour,—all talking and secming to give orders,— 
this commandment, whatsoever may be “the bounds/nearly every variety upon this continent which we|apparently everything was in confusion. As we 
of his habitation.” know were built upon the other. The mounds of|advanced the men became more noisy, and not 

“The Word of God is quick and powerful, and| sacrifice are raised platforms. Dr. De Haas ex-|only talked, but shouted and screamed ; the pilot 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even| hibited a large number of articles which he had stood up shouting and screaming louder than any 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of| found in altar mounds. In some of these, charredjone. All around us were gushing, foaming, and 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the|skeletons are found, which suggest human burnt|seemingly contending currents, tearing over and 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” Behold, saith| offerings; one such skeleton had its skull fractured |under the rocks, against masses of which it ap- 
Christ, “I stand at the door and knock, If any}so much as to produce death. The guard mounds|peared as if we must inevitably be dashed ; still 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will come}rarely contain any remains; their position in-|the boat proceeded smoothly, though with extreme 
jn to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.”’|dicates their character. Mounds of observation/and almost frightful rapidity, and somehow or other 
“ Wherefore to-day if ye will hear his voice, harden|command most of the valley of the Mississippi, and | we escaped a collision of any kind, till we reached 
not your hearts.” probably served for a fire telegraph. ‘The temple |the brink of the fall or rapid, when the stern rose 

“The Lord is slow to anger, and of great pow-| mounds stand within inclosures, and contain no|high, and for a moment the bows of the vessel ap- 
er, and will not at all acquit the wicked,” but “ for} remains. Mounds have been thrown up by the|peared to plunge into the watery abyss. Suddenly 
the oppression of the poor and the sighing of the| Indians for defence, and for refuge in inundation.|the prow emerged almost perpendicularly from the 
needy He will arise and set him in safety from him) So, also, the Indians pile up heaps of stones over| water, of which a good deal had entered the boat, 
that puffeth at him.” their dead. Occasionally, circles of stone arejand after two or three more or less violent plunges 

May we all remember the alternative set before| found about the back of the mounds, reminding us| and struggles were over, the gunwales became level, 
the Lord’s chosen people of olden time. “If ye be| of the Druidical circles. They are most frequent }and we could stand upright without support. The 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the|in Yucatan. There appear to have been four|cataract was passed, but the shouting ceased not, 
land, but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be de-| methods of interment by this ancient race. First,|and though the pilot called out all was right, and 
youred with the sword, for the mouth of the Lord|in a chamber in the centre of a mound, stretched |that all danger, (if there had been any,) had ceased, 
hath spoken it.”’—Isa. i. 20. from east to west, with copper ornaments accom- |my excitement continued, for the speed with which 

That the “ holy experiment,” commenced by the} panying the body ; second, by folding the body in|we had descended still impelled the boat, and it 
labours of William Penn and other good men may}|a small stone coffin; third, by incremation, the|seemed as if the boatmen had lost all command 
never become a failure, but that the government|ashes being placed in earthenware urvs; andjover it; this, however, was not the case, and the 
and laws of this nation, to the formation of which| fourth, by general sepulture, which was probably|way in which they guided it, and avoided the 
it has so largely contributed may become more and| done only after the general slaughter of a battle—|labyrinths of rocks was marvellous. These soon 
more an example for the imitation of the world, is| V. Y. Zribune. became fewer, the water calmer, the shouting and 
the sincere desire of your fellow citizen, howling less; the men brought the boat close to a 


bank, and all was over. I felt sorry that it was 
so.— Lady Falkland’s “Chow Chow.” 







































































S.R For “ The Friend.” 
7 The recent afflictive circumstance of accidental 
poisoning in Philadelphia, which has saddened so 
many hearts warm with affection for the dear de- 
parted, becomes a most solemn warning to all such 
to whom it can be said, “ Blessed are your eyes 
for they see, and your ears for they hear.” 

It is certainly a great favour to be duly im- 
pressed with the admonitions taught us by such 
dispensations: and that heavenly and restoring 
virtue and unction by which the dear Saviour 
opened the eyes of the blind, and unstopped the 
deaf ears, is the same now that ever it was, and 
comes from the same ever adorable source. Do 
thou, dear reader, listen to the solemn language, 
as thou would no doubt desire ever to be in readi- 
ness for the last call, clothed with the white gar- 
ments, and thy lamp trimmed. 

Whether the midnight call comes sooner or 
later, more or less suddenly, it is always awful to 
those who are not watching: and I think I have 
found, that the call becomes more and more alarm- 
ing, when it is oft repeated without being duly and 
faithfully regarded. Let us be especially careful 
to guard against what king David calls “ presump- 
tuous sins’”’—sinning against conviction, presuming 
on Divine mercy—for although it is good and 
needful that we should “ hope in his mercy,” yet, 


Chester Co., Pa., 1856. 





The Lost American Race.—Dr. De Haas of 
Virginia, whose discovery of an inscription in one 
of the ancient mounds of the West, excited con- 
siderable attention in the archzological world a 
year or two ago, gave on Saturday evening, in the 
rooms of the Historical Society, the first of a series 
of lectures on the antiquities of America, as throw- 
ing light on the ancient inhabitants of this conti- 
nent. He estimates that there are 100,000 tumuli 
within the United States. Their shape is very 
varied, and they are smaller and more numerous 
in the North than in the South. Their situation 
indicates that they were built by an agricultural 
people; indeed they are generally most numerous 
in those portions of the Mississippi Valley which 
are now most thickly settled. In the lake re- 
gion of Wisconsin, there are some which are in 
the form of animals. Most of these mounds are 
places of sepulture, and with the skeletons are 
sometimes found brass implements, and even pieces 
of cloth. Some mounds in the South and West 
have been and are being built by the Indians, but 
they are different from the ancient mounds in 
every respect. ‘The ancient tumuli are never 
found on the first terrace of the rivers, which Dr. 


Extracted for “The Friend.” 

When once poisoned with prejudice, we can find 
faults in the dest characters, and if disposed to 
compare them with owrselves, by holding the balance 
in our own hands, we can make them preponde- 
rate as we please. 

Whatever religious principles we may have 
adopted, we may ascertain the degree of their in- 
fluence upon us, by the proportion in which we 
regard the duties of humanity. As to a cruel 
christian, what flight of imagination could invent a 
more absolutely anomalous idea? 

Happy is the man who, acting upon gospel prin- 
ciples, doth justice to all around him. He will 
have joy in the testimony of his conscience, and 
confidence in the mercy and truth of his God, that 
he will not leave him in the hand of the oppressor. 

If we are truly foremost in the christian course, 
there will be no triumphing, or carrying ourselves 
aloft upon it; we shall be heartily sorry to see 
others so far behind us. 

If we know ourselves, we shall remember the 
condescension, benignity, and love that is due to 
those called inferiors ; the affability, friendship and 


end , kindness, we ought to show to equads ; the regard 
De Haas supposed to prove that they were built|if it is the true hope, we shall be careful to live pure |deference and honour we owe to superiors; and 


before the rivers had eut their present channels.| #24 holy lives, in order that we may not frustrate |the candour, integrity, and benevolence, we owe to 
He divides them into mounds of sepulture, of| his merey—as it is said—'* he that hath this hope | q7/, 
sacrifice, of worship, of observation, and of defence, |i him purifieth himself””—but it is also said, “ the 
besides miscellaneous. The mounds of sepulture| ope of the hypocrite shall perish”—so that it is 
rarely contain more than two skeletons, and are|@Vidently needful we should often be very honest 
square or ellipsoid. The mound at Grave Creek,| i2 the work of self-examination, that we do not 
Marshall county, Virginia, is unique. It is 70 deceive ourselves with false hopes. Let us be on 
feet high by 800 in circumference, and covered |°Ur guard against the deceits of a guileful enemy. 
with forest trees. It was opened in 1838, and in 
the centre were found a male and female skeleton,| Descending the Cataract of the Nile.—Towards 

in a small chamber constructed of wood and stone,| evening we left this fabled burial-place of Osiris,|of St. Paul, who speaks even weeping, of those 
With a passage out towards the north-east. On/and determined to return to Asman by water, de-| who mind earthly things. 

ove of the skeletons were four copper bracclets,|scending the cataract. Having taken in a pilot,| An ostentatious spirit in a professor of religion 
and a small stone pebble, containing the inscription|the boat being carefully trimmed, and “ women-|does great injury—that giving out that he is some 
which has excited so much attention, was lying|kind” desired to sit still and “ not make a fuss,”|great one. Even a child will often detect this 
near by. He drew a comparison between the|/we moved off from the shore. We had about|spirit, when we think no one discovers it. 

tumuli raised by the ancient inhabitants of the|twenty-five boatmen; they began to row with| If thy religion is impressive by its consistency, 


Humility does not consist in telling our faults, 
but in bearing to be told of them; in hearing them 
patiently, and even thankfully; in correcting our- 
selves when told; in not hating those who tell us 
of them. 

It is a symptom of decline, when a man will un- 
necessarily expose the imperfections of the religious 
world. This is the very opposite spirit to that 
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let it be attractive by its amiableness. A christian’s 
life should be a practical invitation to holiness. 
Strive to recommend religion by the courtesy, civi- 
lity, and condeseending character of thy conduct. 
Finally, “ whatsoever thou would that others should 
do to thee, do thou even so to them.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE ERRING ONE RECLAIMED. 


“Do you take due care regularly to deal with all of- 
fenders in the spirit of meekness, * * * in order 
for their help ?”—Eighth Query. 


A youth at trade ’mong strangers thrown, 
Through sudden strong temptation, 
Laid bands on money, not his own, 
And fied his home and nation. 


In the fair village of his birth, 
With care and love protected, 

He had grown up with men of worth, 
And was a lad respected. 


He sinned, and fled in fear and shame, 
O’er land and sea a ranger, 

Till to our goodly town he came, 
A poor, beart-stricken stranger. 


For honest labour prompt to seek, 
He found a menial station, 

Where hard wrought toil from week to week, 
Still kept him from starvation. 


Love tracked the wanderer’s hidden path, 
Beneath the clouds thrown o’er him, 
And so did justice, not in wrath,— 
Both sought him to restore him. 


To act for justice was I sent, 
And with me was another, 

We took love with us as we went, 
And met him as a brother. 


We found him toiling sad and lone, 
He shrunk, and feared the meeting ; 

Yet there was kindness in the tone, 
In which we gave him greeting. 


He felt himself a felon there, 
This was a horror o’er him, 
Shrouding the present with despair, 
And blackening all before him. 


We drew his thoughts to Christ above, 
The only soul Physician, 

Told him, all claim on pardoning love, 
Was humble heart-contrition. 


That Jesus, on whose holy Name, 
Had he been found relying, 

Had kept him from his deed of shame, 
Was near, for purifying. 


Though sin had darkened all his ways, 
Repentance might enlighten, 

And restitution furnish rays, 
His future path to brigbten. 


Christ could his every sin remove, 
Though scarlet their sad brightness ; 
The fountain of redeeming love, 
Could give him snowy whiteness. 


And if, through Holy Ghost and fire, 
Which work regeneration, 

His soul should gain the saint’s attire, 
He would receive salvation. 


Time after time we saw the lad, 
Repentant, yet still doubting, 

We left him, as we found him, sad; 
The seeds of Hope scarce sprouting. 


At last our labour closed, we lost 
All knowledge where to find him, 

He had departed from our coast, 
And left no trace behind him. 


We felt our duty done to him, 
Poor felon, downcast hearted, 
Yet sympathy had not grown dim, 
Nor thoughts of him departed, 


When, after years, he sent with care, 
His warm and kindest greeting, 

From his old home, now honoured there, 
In business and in meeting, 


To his two friends, who sought to win, 
To Christ to be forgiven, 

And whilst not softening the sin, 
Yet whispered hope and heaven. 


The gross mis-stepping of his youth, 
Repented and remitted, 

He stood a man of worth and truth, 
Of all the past acquitted. 


We joyed to bear he had received 
The counsel love imparted, 

And as with him our souls had grieved, 
For him, we felt glad-hearted. 


Glory to Christ! through Him alone 
Can any good be given; 

All saving mercy is his own, 
All succor comes from heaven. 


Truth in kind words, with loving deeds, 
Oft wakens tender feeling, 

And to sad heart, which inly bleeds, 
May minister true healing. 


Seek for Christ’s Spirit in the heart, 
Whene’er for him you’re pleading, 

’T will tenderness and love impart, 
And to its source be leading ; 


Your souls shall labour in his fear, 
His love will be your tether, 

Then they who counsel, they who hear, 
May all improve together. 


——__~+2s___ 


N. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 109.) 
ANTHONY LEE. 


Anthony Lee was born near Mansfield, Notting- 
hamshire, Old England, in 1668, of parents who 
brought him up in the profession of the church of 
England. When young in years, he became ac- 
quainted with Friends, and was led to form an at- 
tachment to them as well as to their principles. 
When about twenty-two years of age, he removed 
into Pennsylvania, and some time after, being con- 
vinced of the Truth as professed by Friends, he 
was received into membership amongst them. 

He was a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, 
who, in a memorial issued concerning him, say, 
“ He was a serviceable man, living in unity with 
Friends, was peaceable and loving, and had a good 
report among his neighbours; a diligent attender 
of meetings for worship and discipline, and also 
careful to bring his children and family with 
him. He was a lover of unity and good order 
among Friends, and an elder in our meeting for 
more than twenty years. We may add, he was an 
affectionate husband, a tender parent, a kind mas- 
ter, and given to hospitality, entertaining both 
Friends and others, cheerfully and freely. 

“ His last illness he bore with great patience, 
being weakly for some time. Towards the close 
of his life, to some who visited him, he appeared 
in a loving disposition, signifying his resignation to 
the will of the Lord.” 

He died at his residence at Olney, in Berks coun- 
ty, Pa., First mo. 12th, 1763, being in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 


THOMAS TILTON. 


Thomas Tilton, an elder of Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting, deceased there, First mo. 4th, 1763, in 
the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

During his last sickness, he at one time remark- 
ed that his passage was very long and hard. He 
was often concerned to pray to his heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he would be pleased to furvish him the 
needful grace to carry him through this last con- 
flict. He also said that his wife’s trouble for him, 
[in his great suffering,] was greater than she could 


well endure, and that he was not insensible that 
she was labouring for him in body and mind, 

On one occasion he said, “ It was a comfort to 
him to see his children concerned for themselves, 
and desired them to keep to their duties. There 
was a falling away of some, but he desired that 
they might not neglect theirs.’ He wished them 
to “live in love, and in the fear of the Lord which 
would be to their advantage ; but to live loose and 
wanton, would make hard work on a dying bed, 
People thought too little of their latter end.” He 
then prayed that the Lord would carry him through, 
He afterwards said, “his passage was very hard, 
and pain and affliction were great, yet his peace 
was steady; for the Lord did not charge him 
with anything.” 


MARY HOLLINGSHEAD. 


Mary Hollingshead, an elder of Evesham Month- 
ly Meeting, in the province of West Jersey, deceased 
at her residence near Chester, in Burlington coup- 
ty, in said province, Fourth mo. Ist, 1763, aged 
about forty-five years. A memorial issued con- 
cerning her, states, “‘ She was a woman of a meek 
and quiet spirit, a kind and loving wife, a tender- 
hearted and affectionate mother, a pattern of plain- 
ness and moderation in all her conversation and 
conduct. She was one of few words, being often 
heard to say, she thought it safe for her to look 
well at her words before she spoke. She was well 
beloved amongst her Friends and neighbours, 8 
diligent attender of meetings for the worship of 
God, and a good example therein. After a time of 
nearly seven months’ illness, which she bore with 
much patience and resignation, she was heard to 
say a few days before ber death, that she was 
quite easy in her mind, and had been so all the 
a of her illness, and had nothing to do but to 

ie.” 

Her close was in great quietude, without a sigh 
or groan. 


ELIZABETH HAYDOCK. 


The following memorial concerning this Friend, 
was issued by Rahway Monthly Meeting :— 

“ Our Friend, Elizabeth Haydock, late wife of 
James Haydock, of Rahway, was religiously in- 
clined from her youth, and an early pattern of 
self-denial and plainness to those of her age and 
sex. Being called to the work of the ministry, it 
became a trial to her, and such a cross to her own 
will to give up to the Lord’s work, that she was 
ready to give way to consultations, and on account 
of her own incapacity and frailties, to question its 
being his call; so that (as she expressed) could 
she have found peace, she would rather have chosen 
death than obedience ; but finding the love of God, 
as it is abode in, to be stronger than the world, 
she yielded thereto; and confiding in the Lord 
alone, came forth an instrument of his own pre- 
paring; and continuing to walk in the way of self- 
denial, she grew in her gift, increasing both in ua 
derstanding and utterance to the close of her days. 

“In her last illness, she signified, ‘She had 
near done with time, and was fully resigned ;’ and 
departed this life, in the Seventh month, 1763, 10 
the twenty-seventh year of her age, and the fourth 
of her ministry.” 


MARY GARWOOD. 

Of this Friend, an elder of Egg-harbour Monthly 
Meeting, who deceased towards the close of 1763, 
very little information has been obtained. 

(To be continued.) 

We love the works of nature for they are God’s 
works; how much more ought we to love man, 
which is God’s chief work ? 
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the Victoria Railroad Bridge at Montreal. | Britannia tubes are composed of small boxes or|ber was extended between the stone piers supported 
“Tubal Cain” of the New York Times, in that cells of boiler plate, the upper ones serving to resist|on massive posts of timber raised for the purpose, 
per of the 15th ult., thus technically describes| thrust or compression, while the lower ones are, for| thus forming a solid platform as high as the bottom 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, said to cost siz|the purpose of tension, like any beam or girder.|of the intended tube upon which the permanent 
and a half millions of dollars : But in the Victoria Bridge all this work is done by| iron work was commenced in the middle and finished 
“The bridge consists of 24 stone piers, two|the top and bottom plates and by the tops and|towards the piers. When the tube was done, the 
abutwents, and 25 spans, the central span being|bottoms of the side plates, with the exception of| timber staging was cleared away, leaving the naked 
330 feet clear, while the 12 spans on either side|the central tube, which has at the top some extra|span of iron resting onthe piers. So extensive and 
of it are each 242 feet clear. The total span be-|iron work that adds to its stiffuess. One reason|capacious was this mass of timber, that it was par- 
tween the abutments is 6,540 feet. The approaches,| of the abandonment of the cells is said to be the] titioned off into workshops, and supplied with every 
consisting of gravel faced with heavy stones, are on| extreme difficulty of painting the insides of them,—| appliance for raising and handling the plates. Of 
the north side 1,236 feet, and on the south side|a very necessary precaution, to prevent the rapid|course twenty-five of these platforms, one for each 
824 feet long, the total length of the whole structure} rusting out of the metal in this exposed latitude.| tube, will have been erected and torn down, 
being nearly one and three-quarter miles, or as} These are the largest spans ever constructed with-| ‘ At the somewhat sudden breaking up of the 
long as from Washington Square to the upper end/ out cells, river last spring, one of the tubes came very near 
of the distributing reservoir. The two central piers} “The tubes, therefore, consist of 25 rectangular| being carried away, together with the staging, by 
are 24 feet wide each, and all the others 16 feet each.| boxes of iron, from 242 to 330 feet long and 16) the ice, but the timber work was knocked to pieces 
The central opening is 60 feet high from the sum-| feet wide, the height of the centre one being 22| just in time to prevent the catastrophe. The whole 
mer level of the river, while the abutments are 35] feet, and the others gradually diminishing to 18| amount of timber used for temporary purposes in 
feet high, giving the bridge an inclination or grade| feet 6 inches in height at the abutments. They|the ccnstruction of the bridge cannot be accurately 
from the ends towards the middle of 1 in 130. The|are all stiffened by transverse framework, lon-|stated, but it is known that each coffer dam for 
depth of the piers up and down the river is 90 feet/ gitudinal angle iron strips, and at the piers,|locating the piers, required 78,000 cubic feet, while 
at the foundation level, and 33 feet at the top. Ice-| heavy plate braces. The plates vary in thickness|each set of temporary piers and staging was com- 
breakers on the usual American plan, but on a} according to the strain, the top and bottom dimin-|posed of 20,000 feet. For gearing at the stone 
more grand scale than any before constructed, form| ishing from the centre, where there is the maximum | quarry alone 130,000 feet were used. In the con- 
a part of the piers. The up-stream end of the pier| strain, to the bearings on the piers, where the hori-|struction of the masonry, the internal capacity of 
is shaped like a wedge, and also inclines down|zontal strain ceases. It has been practically im-|the coffer dams used was 90,000 cubic feet each, 
stream at an angle of 45 degrees from the water-| possible, however, to get thicknesses of iron vary-|or nearly 570,000 gallons, which was the quantity 
level. Thus heavy masses of ice are not only sp/z¢|ing exactly as the required strain, which was cal- |of water first pamped out of them. 
and thrown aside into the channels, but they may| culated at the junction of each length of plate. Soin} ‘The great engineering difficulty attending the 
roll or slide some distance up the inclined face of| some cases, 2} times the computed strength has been| construction of this bridge was the immense quan- 
the pier, and fall over upon the masses already] put into the ends of the tubes, In lengthening and| tity of ice borne down the river during its ‘ break- 
passing through. The abutments are 250 feet long} shortening by cold and heat, the tubes slide upon rol-|ing up,’ at the rate of ten miles an hour, in masses 
each, and their up-stream side also has an inclina-| lers which constitute their bearing onthe piers. These| which would sweep away all ordinary structures. 
tion, to modify the effects of the floating ice. rollers work between a cast-iron plate, secured to} So terrible is its force that it has sometimes burst 
“The stone used is a dense blue limestone chiefly | the bottom of the tube, and a similar plate imbedded | into the streets of Montreal, destroying buildings 
from Point Clair, on the Ottawa, 18 miles distant,|in the stonework. Each tube is movable only on|and terraces. At sudden bends of the river it piles 
out of a quarry opened by the builders of the| one pier, being immovably fixed at the other end.|itself into icebergs often fifty feet in height, which, 
bridge. A part of the stone was obtained in Ver-| This arrangement, of course, works extremely well.|as the river rises, go sweeping down, carrying deso- 
mont, some 40 miles from Montreal. The blocks} A change of 30 degrees in temperature elongates|lation to all mere obstructions,—therefore, Ste- 
were all cut to shape and dressed in the quarry,|each 242 feet tube a little over three-eighths of an|phenson abjured obstructions,—z. e., all temporary 
and were conveyed by a tram-road to the shores/inch. The effect of expansion by heat is remark-|plans of timber-fenders and crib-work sometimes 
of the St. Lawrence, whence they were floated by} ably shown in the fact that the sun shining upon| used in less formidable emergencies, simply because 
barges to the works. Most of the stone is rubble-| them lifts their centres nearly an inch for every 5U| he knew they would not stand, and adopted, (not 
faced, though the ice-breakers and some other parts] degrees increase of temperature. ‘Thus the tubes| invented, as he has credit for here,) the well-known 
are smoothly dressed. Iron dowells, run with lead,| are always bending and twisting—not injuriously, | American plan of ice-breaking piers, which we have 
are used to hold the stones together, in addition to| by any means, but unavoidably,—a curious fact,|described. ‘The other engineering points of the 
hydraulic cement. when we consider that it applies to all physical| bridge are as straightforward as could be asked for, 
“The mass of masonry, forming only the founda-|things,—that mountains and temples, bridges and | especially the tube precedents at the rock bottom, 
tion of the bridge proper, may be best imagined| ships, dilate in the warm presence of the sun, and} “The history of the work may be briefly stated. 
from the following figures :—The quantity of stone| shrink like beggars in the cold. Stephenson having been consulted as to the prac- 
in the piers and abutments amouuts to 3,000,000) “ The tubes are independent of each other in re-|ticability of the bridge by the Directors of the 
cubic feet, which is sufficient to cover an acre of| sisting strain, although when fastened together they|Grand Trunk railway, went to Canada in 1853 to 
ground, filled solid, to the height of 64 feet, the|naturally strengthen each other. The plates and/learn the local facts in the case, which he did with 
weight being about 222,000 tons. The contents|other pieces composing the superstructure weigh|an independence and thoroughness which did not 
of the approaches are 200,000 cubic yards, about 9,000 tons, and are held together by about a/tarnish his great reputation. The commercial ne- 
“The foundations of the piers are, on the ave-/ million and a half rivets. Thirty-five acres of the|cessity of a bridge is one of the leading features of 
rage, 15 feet below the summer water level, the| surface is painted. The tubes alone are 1} miles|his report, which was rendered in May, 1854. Im- 
bed of the river being rock, covered with about|in length, or 54 times as long as the Menai bridge.| mediately thereafter, as instructed, he commenced 
eight feet of gravel and clay. In some instances,|The tubes were all made from British iron at Bir-| proceeding with the work. Every detail of the 
the apparently sound bottom has proved to be im-|kenhead, every plate being cut and punched there,|design was make in England, under Robert Ste- 
mense boulders, all of which had to be removed,|leaving only the permanent riveting to be done in| phenson’s personal inspection, and he also attended 
the solid rock being thoroughly cleared before the|Canada. When completed, the bridge will be|to the manufacture of the iron at the various works, 
permanent masonry could be commenced. One of/covered with a roof of bright tin, a favorite roofing} and even to the accounts of the engineering staff 
the boulders which was taken out weighed 24} tons.|material in Montreal, and eminently durable in| and contractors at home and abroad. His relative, 
“ The superstructure or bridge proper, differs from) that locality, even preserving its lustre for half a| George Robert Stephenson, provided the drawings 
that of the great original model, the Britannia| century. and memoranda, showing everything that was to 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, in several important] ‘‘ The manner of setting the tubes in place was|be done in England and Canada, and supervised 
particulars. As a mere matter of quantity, it is| totally different from the plan adopted at the Menai|the whole work. Every piece of iron was so marked 
a far greater number of tubes in length, though it} straits, where each tube was built at some distance|at the manufactory that nothing remained to be 
is but one tube in breadth, being for a single track.|/from the piers, floated between them, and then|done in Canada but sort them out and rivet them 
he tubes themselves, however, are smaller,—the| raised bodily to the top by hydraulic pressure, the| together as directed. Alex. M. Ross, resident en- 
centre span of the Britannia Bridge being 460 feet,| channel in the piers through which they passed up| gineer, has especially devoted himself to the ma- 
While the ceutral span of the Victoria Bridge is|being filled with masonry as they ascended. The|sonry. Hodges, the responsible agent of the con- 
330 feet. But the chief engineering difference is| Victoria tubes were built out of their ultimate plates| tractors, Peto, Betts & Brassey, as well as Ross, 
that the cellular principle, so much talked about,|and rivets on the spot where they are to stand when| deserves great credit for his perseverance and en- 
has been abandoned. ‘The top and bottom of the|completed. A temporary bridge or trestle of tim-| ergy.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A Spirit of Contradiction. 


Although we are concerned to avoid a servile | 
compliance with erroneous views, whereby our sta- 
bility in the Truth would be endangered, and a 
testimony against glaring defections hot efficiently 
maintained, yet on the other hand, it equally con- 
cerns us to be careful that we do not relapse into 
@ sour and morose temper, and that a spirit of op- 
position and contradiction does not become habi- 
tual. By giving way to excited feeling, we may 
almost imperceptibly be drawn into a desire to op- 
pose those very sentiments which we would ap- 
prove, were we in a different temper. This dispo- 
sition is so opposite to producing convictions of a 
stable and lasting character, that it is likely to 
build up a stronger wall in our opponent against 
the admission of correct sentiments. “The wrath 
of man never wrought the righteousness of God,” 
is atruth which all ought well to consider, for 
every effort, unless wrought in a christian spirit, 
must come far short of reflecting true and lasting 
consolation to ourselves, or of effecting the good 
which we otherwise might be instrumental in ac- 
complishing. The more we strive, unless in the 
spirit of meekness, humility and christian love, to 
exalt the holy standard of ‘Truth and righteousness 
in the earth, the more backward will be our course, 
however fair and apparently good our profession. 
Unless labouring under the influence of the chris- 
tian spirit, we may rest assured that we are striv- 
ing to great disadvantage, and that our labours and 
exercises are sadly misapplied. 

The more there is a submitting to the prompt- 
ings of a petulant disposition, the stronger it will 
grow, and in time, there is a probability of our be- 
coming so bewildered and lost by yielding to this 
distracting temper, as to think, while actuated by 
it, that we are supporting the Truth. A persecut- 
ing spirit in this way ultimately prevails, and we 
really bring ourselves to believe that while striving 
against our brethren in a harsh, resolute and 
determined manner, that we are doing God ser- 
vice. 

As we are concerned properly to testify against 
every wrong, that blessed “ charity” which “ suf- 
fereth long and is kind,” must be our constant at- 
tendant, and we must evince a disposition rather 
Poae to submit to oppression than to oppress. 

n this state we are concerned jealously and nar- 
rowly to examine our own spirit and every motive 
for action, desiring that all our deeds may be 
wrought in that light, in which every action of our 
Friends might be truly weighed as in the balance 
of the sanctuary, whereby we might be enabled to 
arrive at a correct judgment both for our own pre- 
servation and the welfare of others. While we 
dwell under this exercise, and earnestly seek that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct, and desire 
only to move in that strength which the dear Mas- 
ter giveth, continuing to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, we shall doubtless mercifully realize 
the fulfilment of the promised benediction to all 
the faithful, “they shall be filled.” If, on the con- 
trary, we become less concerned rigidly to scru- 
tinize our own disposition and our own motives, 
and manifest a greater vigilance to detect defec- 
tions in our Friends, evincing a wish to make the 
most of every little error; if, instead of a desire 
to labour for their restoration from a lapsed condi- 
tion in gospel love and compassion, we indulge in 
a retaliatory propensity, and manifest a pert, con- 
tradictory and unsavoury temper, closing all yearn- 
ings of a restoring character towards them, we!) 
may well expect that ruptures and confusion in 
society must be the inevitable consequence, and 
that this career must unavoidably plunge us into 
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sorrow. 

How important then for all to build over against 
‘their own houses first; and if from examination 
some may find that they had been betrayed into 
the admission and exercise of a zeal calculated to 
dissever and scatter abroad, instead of preserving 
and gathering together, by endeavouring to uphold 


ithe ancient doctrines of the Society in the spirit of 


Truth, which “ beareth all things,” “and hopeth 
all things,’ ? let such be entreated to pause and re- 
trace their steps, and seek for the infallible Guide 
and Director, Une who was patient under provoca- 
tion, and declared that His “ kingdom” was “ not 
of this world.” He is our only ‘safe leader, and 
He alone in his loving-kindness can relieve us 
from every defection that would end in our confu- 
sion and ruin. He will preserve the humble and 
meek from errors, both on the right hand and on 
the left, as they look to Him for safety. It is 
great mercy in this time of commotion, to feel the 
mind firmly stayed and sweetly comforted by One 
whose compassion will never fail those who confide 
in Him for protection. These seek His honour 
more than their own, and strive to perform their 
duties here acceptably to their Creator, who is 
looking for good fruit, and to live devotedly to 
Him who “ giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” 
Essential it is, frequently to experience the cleans- 
ing and baptizing power of the Holy Spirit, and to 
strive to witness the animating approval and pre- 
sence of Him who alone “is the way, the Truth 
and the life.” Such, after seasons of dismay, dis- 
couragement and aflliction, are enabled to exclaim 
with David formerly; “ He brought me up also 
out of a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set 
my feet upon a rock, and established my goings, 
and He hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unto our God.” It is by this individual 
experience that we are prepared to live unitedly 
and prosperously together as members of the 
church militant, and “that our testimonies to the 
Trath will descend upon others as the savour of 
life unto life, and that we can realize this language 
in the song of Solomon, “I rose up to open to my 
beloved ; and my hands dropped with myrrh, and 
my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, upon the 
handles of the lock;” and that the triumphant de- 
claration is applicable, “I am my beloved’s, and 
my beloved is mine.” 
New York, Twelfth month, 1859. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


The Blessing of Speech. 


The numerous arguments which go to show the 
irreconcilable difference between man and the 
lower order of animals are so potent, as to make 
it a marvel that scientific individuals should at- 
tempt to prove the contrary. That he is the sole 
possessor of the abductor policis muscle, without 
which the rotatory motion of the thumb could not 
be accomplished, is noteworthy. That he is the 
only laughing and crying animal, is curious. But 
there is not a more interesting or important dis- 
tinction than the noble faculty of reason, and its 
interchange between different members of the spe- 
cies by means of speech. 

Reader, didst thou ever think how that delight- 
ful melody, the human voice, is produced? Per- 
haps not ; well then I will tell thee something about 


it. Suppose I take up a silver fork by the tip of|sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 


the handle, and strike the end of the prongs a 
smart blow upon the table. 


through it, is radiated in every direction ; & portion 
being received into the cavity of my ear, ‘strikes on 
the drum, sets the complicated machinery in motion, 
and is transwiteed by telegraphic agency to the 
brain, the seat of intellect. In the same manner 
is the voice produced. The upper part of the 
windpipe, called the larynx, is a wind instrument, 
in many respects resembling an olian harp. Its 
upper extremity is covered by an clastic membrane, 
folded over as though to close the tube, but in the 
middle of the covering is a long narrow aperture, 
called the glottis, for the passage of air into and 
out of the lungs. Just within this aperture, and 
stretched across the tube, are two ligaments, whieh, 
when we are simply breathing, hang loose, but are 
drawn tight by certain small muscles adapted to 
the purpose, whenever we wish to utter a sound, 
When drawn tight, these ligaments are thrown into 
aj vibration by the air rushing out from the lungs, as 
the prongs of the fork are made to vibrate bya 
blow, and from these vibrations, communicated to 
the passing air, result sound, which is modulated 
into speech, as it passes through the cavities of the 
nose and mouth and between the lips, by the in- 
stinctive changes produced in the shape and size 
of these cavities, and the position of the lips, as 
well as the varied force with which the air is driven 
out. Who that contemplates this beautiful appa- 
ratus understandingly, but will exclaim “how beau- 
tiful! how wonderful!” And then, the multiplied 
uses to which speech is applied. 

Let us imagine for a moment what would be the 
condition of the world, without the faculty of speech. 
The charm of the home fireside were gone. How 
like solitude, or something worse than such, would 
society be! Business would be conducted ‘altoge- 
ther through the medium of signs ;—so also would 
our emotions be expressed ; so would our sympa- 
thies be manifested. In a word, the whole of earth's 
inhabitants would manifest their desires, proper 
sities, affections and all other feelings, by a cold, 
pantomimic dumb show. Dreadful to contemplate 
but profitable also, perhaps, if we can form some 
idea of the debt of gratitude due for a single one 
of a countless host of blessings, 
morning. 

Protitable too, in another aspect, this reflection 
ean be made, if it leads us to consider the various 
uses which it was intended this faculty should ful- 
fil, as well as to avoid all its abuses which we are 


so often tempted to commit. When a poor mis 
guided brother commits a trespass against us, how 


that are new every 


common it is, instead of going and telling him his 
faults between him and ourself alone, (and if he 
hears us, we have gained our brother,) how com- 
mon it is to speak slightingly or unkindly of the 
erring, to others. The breach thus commenced, 
small as in the first instance it may have been, will 
not be likely to be healed by the course thus pur- 
sued, for as the wise man declares, there is that 
speaketh like the piercings of a sword. It wounds, 
it deeply wounds, to have our faults spoken of to 
our neighbours ; and to have the subject thus mem 
tioned, only widens the wound. However vexa 
tious these things may feel to us, it is profitable 
to remember, when thus tried ourselves, that a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger: and when our brother is the ag 
grieved, that pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
Then 
again, there is the word spoken in due season; how 


I instantly bring it|good is zt, whether needed to encourage, to rebuke, 


near my eye, and by close observation I discover |or to defend. There is the time to keep silence, 


the prongs are in rapid vibration, at the same time 


the time to speak, and the manner in which we 


that I hear a whirring sound, evidently the result|/address ourselves to others,—all these things Te 


of the experiment. 


The vibrations of the prongs/quire the close attention of those who destre to 
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ne 


listen to wisdom’s voice. Much need have we, oh|form and figure of many of the golden ornaments|the hardest scrubbing with wire brushes and water 


how much need ! of a watch set before our mouths, 
a keeper of the door of our lips. 











































these golden images have already been taken from 
an old Indian burial ground, discovered not six 
weeks since, within two hundred miles of Panama. 
The Harper's have an excellent description and 
engraving of several of them in their last issue. It 
is now chiefly to be dreaded that there being no 
sufficiently effective government, the lust of gold 
will lead to the sudden development of some kuow- 
ledge, perhaps, of the old inhabitants, but to the 
destruction of far more, which might easily be se- 
cured by a little investigation and sacrifice of im- 
mediate love of gain. Could a few really scienti- 
fic men, forming a party strong enough for mutual 
defence, at once visit those old grave yards and 
ransack them thoroughly, to mark not only the 
relics found, but the position in which they lie, and 
all the circumstances connected with their deposi- 
tion, very much new light would be thrown upon 
the history of the mysterious races that have long 
since passed away from the Continent. 

Were these images any of them tdo/s, and what 
is the light they throw upon the religion and wor- 
ship of the ancient inhabitants of Central America, 
is the first question to be settled. Many of these 
golden images were apparently mere ornaments, 
and ornaments imitating every form of animal, 
from the least, up to the alligator and the lion and 
man. Birds, beasts, and fishes all are imitated, 
and some very closely for clay castings ; but others 
are evidently purposed exaggerations, chiefly of 
the human figure, such as would only. naturally 
grow out of a correspondingly distorted religious 
worship. The position on the left side, and to- 
wards the east, has this any relation to the doc- 
trine of a resurrection? In fine, a thousand ques- 
tions at once open themselves that can only be 
fairly decided by an antiquary on the spot. 

Much new information would doubtless be ob- 
tained from a careful examination of these relics, 
and it is much to be desired that some scientific 
mission should visit these regions without delay. 
Cannot our city furnish a few well educated, enter- 
prising men, like Kane, to go thither and bring to 
light all that is to be learned. A work on this 
subject now would be most valuable. Especially 
is it desirable to collect and connect all the infor- 


“Tf thou would ever perfect be 
These six things learn with care, 
Of whom thou speaks, to whom, and what, 
And how, and when, and where.” 


There is probably no more striking indication of 
character observed by the student of human na- 
ture, than the intonations of the voice of the indi- 
yidual, and his or her mode of speaking. Most of 
us realize only partially how much of character we 
infer from this source. If we visitin company with 
a friend at the house of several of his acquaint- 
ances, however our dress, walk, manner, etc., may 
be scrutinized, if we say nothing and retire, we leave 
a comparatively indistinct impression on their 
winds as regards our character, whereas had we 
made the shortest or simplest remark, the mere 
sound of our voice would have communicated to 
them a tolerably correct idea both of our character 
and mind. ‘the same thing may be noticed at 
home daily. ‘The voice of the swaggering beggar 
at the door, vociferously demanding mouey for a 
night’s lodging, contrasts strikingly with that of the 
father or mother and the children surrounding them. 
The mother’s words, as gentle as her footstep is 
light, dispensing kindness and sympathy to all 
around her. Children manifest their several dis- 
positions more by their talk than by anything else. 
Une is naturally inclined to moroseness, which he 
never fails to show by muttering or whining out 
his complaints. Another is full of tun,—his eyes are 
almost constantly laughing whenever he mischiev- 
ously speaks in his peculiar voice. A third is quiet, 
retiring, and exceedingly sensitive, and her voice ex- 
actly corresponds with her disposition,—and so also 
of all the rest. Scolds are notorious for the shrillness 
of their intonations, both in the expression of their 
kindness and of their anger. Yet, strange and con- 
tradictory as it may seem, some persons eombine 
sharpness and softness of voice, and as surely com- 
bine them in their character. ‘I'he intellectual, the 
devout, the selfish, the moral, the affectionate, and 
the benignant intonations, accompany like feelings 
of the mind. Those in whom any one of these 
predominate, are certain to have corresponding pro- 
pensities predominant. ‘The differences of vocal 
sounds between barbarous and the various grades 
of civilized races, and between barbarous races and 
the lower order of animals, would be an interestivg 
subject of study, but is not within our present de- 

D. 
The still small voice heard in the silence of all 
flesh, in the secret of the soul, how important is it 
for thee, reader, and for us all to heed! 

Eleventh mo. 29th, 1859. 


the Indians all over this continent, as the best 
weans left of ascertaining their identity, or diver- 
sity of origin and history. 

Some of the mounds have been pretty well ex- 
plored, and the peculiar style, shape, and figures 
of the pottery found in the burial places of the 
dead, are well known. Mica is found in almost 





in most, both in Tennessee and Alabama. More 
The Golden Images in Central America.—| might probably be learned at this time from a com- 


Whoever has visited — Abbott's collection of|parison of the earthenware relics than any other 
Egyptian Antiquities, and then paid a visit to}source, as to the identity of various tribes and their 
Messrs. Ball, Black & Uo.’s establishment in Broad-|real antiquity. In the meantime it may be well 
way, New York, since the arrival of the golden|to notice how vain and foolish a pride it is which 
images from Panama, must have been struck with|induces any people to carry any portion of their 
certain traits of similar development in the old|riches with them into the long resting place. Sooner 
ludians of Central America and the Egyptians on|or later nothing can protect such graves from the 
the banks of the Nile. It is not necessary to sup-|TavVages of the spoiler.— Ledger. 

pose any traceable Azstorical identity of origin in 
order to account for this. But it all goes to show 
the process by which nations gradually develop 
under widely different external circumstances, 
through the same trains of thought to similar at- 
tainments in the arts and appliances of life. ‘To 





Preserving Stone and Iron.—lIt is stated that 
parts of the Palace at Westminster, England, 
which were fast going to decay, have been restored 
by the application of the silicate of soda solution, 
washed after drying with dilute muriatie acid, so 


taken from the last resting places of the two people.| makes any impression. Applied to iron in a some- 
More than a hundred thousand dollars worth of| what similar way, it forms a coating that will pre- 


serve the metal from rust. The roofs of the clock 
and Victoria Tower, to which it has been applied, 
are bright and clean as when emerging from the 
foundry. It adheres to a metal surface so ten- 
aciously, that in attempting to remove it the chisel 
chips off the iron with it. It appears indestructible 
by the elements, and is uninjured by long immer- 
sion in sulphuric acid. 





When the Duke of Venice showed Charles V. 
his princely palace and fine gardens, the Emperor 
said, “ These are the things which make a man 
unwilling to die.” 
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Among the extraordinary discoveries that have 
been made of latter years among the mouldering 
and long-buried remains of ancient cities, much has 
been brought to light showing the attainment in 
arts, the mechanicai and manufacturing skill, and 
the domestic habits and implements of nations 
which have long since perished, and of whom little 
information has been transmitted by the historian, 
calculated to give us an intelligible insight of their 
social relations and every-day modes of life. Our 
readers will have observed occasionally in our 
columns, notices of curious buildings, tablets, and 
inscriptions, revealed by the exhumations made on 
the sites of some of the old cities in the East, as 
Babylon, Nineveh, &ec., which have most unexpect- 
edly disclosed facts, heretofore unknown, marvel- 
lously corroborative of passages in Scripture history 
that have long been involved in unexplainable ob- 
security. 

Such discoveries are especially interesting ; and 
not much less so, are the exhumed relics of long- 
forgotten communities, which bear unequivocal wit- 
ness that the habits and ways of their people were, 
in many respects, the same as we now see practised 
in our own time and country. We have been in- 
terested in an article published in the Edinburgh 


mation respecting the burial places and customs of| Review of the Tenth month last, upon what are 


termed “ The Graffiti” of Pompeii. The term is 
used to designate the street scribblings,—the names, 
words, or sentences found written with charcoal or 
red chalk, or scratched with a stylus, on the walls 
or pillars, in public places of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, and also upon the walls of the portion of 
the basement story of the ancient palace of the 


all the ancient graves in Tennessee, and charcoal |Casars at Rome, lately unburied. 


Those residing in our large cities, and those 
visiting them, can hardly have failed to notice how 
common a thing it is for idle boys in the streets to 
deface the walls of houses and other places with 
names, caricatures, or sentences, expressive of their 
wishes or feelings on things interesting them, or 
exciting the public attention. Printed placards 
have now very much curtailed this variety of lite- 
rature, but among the ancients it appears to have 
been carried to a great extent, and its subjects to 
have been very miscellaneous. Several archso- 
logists have given these scribblings, displayed in 
the places we have mentioned, their close examina- 
tion and study, and find them to throw much light 
on the character and pursuits of the generation on 
the stage of life when they were made. A work 


the tendency to erect mounds, either of earth or 
stone, as burial places for the dead, may now be 
added a thousand other striking similarities in the 


as to render the soda soluble, when it washes off|on this subject is now being got up by one of the 
with rains, Xc., leaving behind it an indestructible | most erudite antiquarians at Naples, of which it is 
coating of pure silica, or flint, on which not even|said, “ The illustrations are on a scale of the ut- 
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most magnificence, being printed not only in the 
colours and forms of the originals, but in their ex- 
act dimensions.” 

A great variety of these inscriptions is given in 
the Review, which, however, it is not our design to 
transcribe ; our intention being merely to notice the 
subject as one of curious interest in its general cha- 















































Lord Cowley is reported to have been authorized by|river. Dust valued at $3000 had already been received 
the French Emperor to propose to England a general|at Portland. Heavy rains had fallen in California, fur. 
and simultaneous disarmament. The London journals|nishing an abundance of water for mining operations, 
treat the idea as absurd. The English army is to be in- |The overland mail from St. Louis of Tenth mo. 24th had 
creased by additional battalions equal to eleven new|reached San Francisco in twenty days, which is the 
regiments. The London Post says, this measure ought| shortest trip yet made. 
to excite no surprise when the smallness of the British} Zhe Grain Markets.—The following were the quota. 
army is compared with the extent of territory which it|tions on the 12th inst. New York—>tate flour, $5.054 





















































































































































































































































































































ss has to occupy, and the drafts necessary for India and| $5.15; extra Ohio, $5.70 a $5.80; Southern, $5.60 a — 
“ ” — 
racter, and to allude to one of the grafhti recently China. The ’ government has resolved on forthwith $5.70; wheat dull, and will not sell at holders’ prices ; 
discovered at Rome, which is, we think, & Mm0St/ erecting a new national arsenal in the place of that at|sales of 7000 bushels Milwaukie club a $1.20; rye, 96 Vv 
interesting monument of the conflict, that, in the| Woolwich, which it is feared, instead of being a protec-|cts.; barley, 77 cts. a 79 cts.; new, white corn, 85 cts, 
early days of christianity, was carried on between | tion, would only facilitate the success of an enemy. a 90 cts.; new, yellow, 87 cts. a 90 cts.; old corn, 95 — 
it and paganism. The account states, “ The apart- Austria has granted a full amnesty to all compro- ot. a 96 cts.; Western oats, 46 cts. a 47; Southern, 40 
a AEsd, te cade Semel in ome ohmemnenl (now mised in Italian affairs. : : cts. a 44 cts. Philadelphia—Good red wheat, $1.30a 
ment im whi . » i The Sardinian government has issued a circular de-| $1.32; white, $1.37 a $1.43; rye, 90 cts. a 93 cts.; new 
subterranean, ) chambers on the Palatine, which, 10/\fending its course regarding the Regency of Central | yellow corn, 80 cts. a 81 cts; Delaware oats, 42 cts. a Pri 
the course of the many alterations and extensions |Italy. It is stated that Victor Emmanuel had refused to|43 cts.; clover seed, $5.00 a $5.25; Timothy seed, 
of plan, during the progress of the building of the set the a of ern eo ne ea a — hg Paes one al $5.25 4 
. : rench government yielded, and he is to be Regen 5.37; white wheat, $1.30 a $1.45; new yellow corn 
' — ime palace : the ae ce cana Modena, Parma and Bologna, and also of Tuscany if the|76 cts. a 78 cts. Cincinnati—Flour dull, $5.35 a $5.40, 
an On Up, & order to form sa structions = 4) authorities there will receive him. The memorandum] U.S. Muils and Abolition Documents.—In answer to 
new edifice, to be erected on a higher level. The|of the Tuscan government informs the European Powers|an inquiry from a postmaster in Virginia, the U. §, 
light and air being effectually excluded by this pro-| that, if the Congress orders the restoration of the Grand | Postmaster General states that the people of Virginia ~ 
cess, the walls have remained to this day in a state ee! me will resist to the last extremity, even if sure eae aan ae ‘on arene Soe he 
: ° ° ° op 3° ,|O efeat. men within their borders uf, 1 roug Alls, 
of pomeerestn little inferior to that of the buildings The number of deaths from cholera in the French |they can destroy them by due legal process. 
of Pompeii. ‘he particular apartment in question] army, during the twenty days’ campaign against the} The Texan Frontier —intelligenve from Brownsville to 
having been opened in December, 1856, some| frontier of Morocco, was 2160. the 4th inst., states that several small skirmishes had 
traces of Greek characters were observed upon the ve ae a the —— sebile The: occurred between —— = ro sapere _ with- Pc 
nati ke ; |market. Fair Orleans cotton, 7jd.; Mobile, 7gd.;|out any important result. e forces of the outlaws, as 
walls, and on a fuller examination by P. Garrucei, Uplands, 7 5-16d. Sales of the week, 38,000 bales.|near as could be ascertained, were about five hundred mont 
who was attracted to the spot by the news of the Stock in port, 425,000 bales including 267,000 Ameri- | strong. to an 
disvovery, these characters proved to be an expla-|can. Breadstuffs dull; flour, 23s. a 288.; red wheat,| Decline in Whaling Business.—There are at present 21 paid 
natory legend, written beneath a rude sketch upon| 9s. 6d. a 10s. 2d.; white, 9s. 6d. a 11s. 9d.; yellow corn, |ships, 1 brig, and 1 schooner employed in the whale aa 
the wall, in which P. Garrucci at once recognized _ — - 3 white, _ a ne wd — a wee oa eee ea “er aggregating oe 
. oo Manchester advices were favourable, all descriptions of|tons. Only twenty-five years ago, there were 64 ships, 
[o> caricature of the crucifixion of _ verte: goods commanding full prices. 21,268 tons. The latest dates from Honolulu state that 
and of the christians’ worship of their crucified)” Tye London money market waseasy. The bullion in|75 whalers had arrived at that and other Sandwich Is 
God.” the Bank of England had increased £125,000. Consols,|land ports. The average catch of the whole fleet would B 
It is not worth while to give here any descrip-| 96} a 96§. not exceed 500 barrels. 
tion of this odious re esemtatindl by whieh the sale UsiteD Srares.—Congress.—At the time of making of 2 
ibb h P oil : : his | °P this summary, no business of any consequence had ; theo 
fane scribbler who made it, gave expression to DAS) been transacted by this body. The House of Represen- RECEIPTS. port 
feelings of contempt and hatred towards the religion tatives had been unable to elect a Speaker. In both] Received from Wm. B. Oliver, agt, Mass., for N. Breed rain 
and its author, that was then assailing and breaking Houses the time, when in session, was chiefly occupied | $2, vol. 32, for V. Meader, $2, vol. 33; from James Bell’ subj 
down the strongholds of beathen darkuess and guilt ie oo Se at ¥ pi $2, . mi from Jos. Battey, per J. K., N.Y. oa 
; e Exports.—The amount of produce exported fr S44, vols. 32 and 33. , 
= the great arty of Rome, and, no doubt, greatly the U. States for the last fiscal year, amounts to $278,- } opin 
exciting its populace. Under the figure were the 392,680, not including specie, which amounted to $57,- it ¢ 
words, in Greek, “ Alexamenus worships God.” | 502,385, making a total of $335,895,065. The value of WANTED. es 
The author of the article in the Review says, ‘ We} cotton — ane aaamee of tobacco, en te A young married man, «» member of the Society of won 
; sats ; ;,|638 ; rosin and turpentine, $3,554,416; rice, $2,207,148.) Friends, is desirous of obtaining a situation, where he 
forbear se the higher aa ge a The entire amount of the products of slave labour eX-/ can hiae é living for his family ; is a good penman, and atm: 
strange discovery ee ee ee eee ” ported was about $200,000,000. correct at figures, and willing to make himself useful in tude 
ana t - purely historical monament, the most Pennsylvania.—The receipts into the State Treasury any capacity. Inquire at the office of “* The Friend.” is tl 
imaginative reader will regard it with the deepest] during the fiscal year ending on the 30th ultimo, were olal 
interest. It opens to us, with a distinctness which | $4,759,409, including a een of —— in the = Sexcune wcities of ¢ 
: : . sury at the commencement of the year. The tax on rea d q ANTED. ; 
rs re — a supply eee and personal estate yielded $1,388,502; interests on| 4 Suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the min 
“me ays of tne inten ure ’ wal a er GiviNe | joans, $567,799 ; tax on corporation stocks, $464,784; tax| Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the —0 
Founder was still ‘a folly to the Gentile,’ and while] on bank dividends, $202,017; retailers’ licenses, $213,-| School Corporation. con: 
it was still possible to present him to the popular) 187; tavern licenses, $185,304; collateral inheritance Application may be made to Cuartes YARNALL, Jo- enc! 
mind of paganism, under that hideous type of folly, |‘®*: Soekara a “pgp _— the oa period | sep Rakestraw, Davip Scutt, Tuomas Evans, or Wil and 
: . : . . * * i amounted to 8 054, leaving a balance iu the trea- LIAM BETTLE. 
which is here depicted in all its revolting Coarse sury on the 30th ult, of $880,355. The interest paid Philad.. Twelfth mo. 10th, 1859 pan 
ness. : te on loans was $1,986,147; to commissioners on sinking are s a free 
At first sight it might seem as though the labour|fund, $853,654; expenses of government, $408,097 ; pun 
bestowed on the transcription of these street scrib-|common schools, $287,790; to charitable institutions, NOTICE, " 
blings was a waste of time, but taken in connec- ote ees iy laa A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted to take tho 
. . . “1 ‘ vadelphia.— Mortality last Week, . charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on the , 
tion with the other remains made familiar by mod The San Juan Dificulty—Gen. Scott arrived at New] jc¢ - the Fourth month next. z . hay 
ern explorations, they carry the mind back, with-| york, in the steamer Atlantic on the 12th instant. He Early application is desirab ay be made to of 
; ; ; a _ a =m tarly application is desirable, and may be made 
out effort, to the times when their authors lived | states that the British authorities met him in the spirit Cuartes Dowxine, Downingtown P. O. litt! 
and acted ; filling it with clear and distinct impres-| of conciliation and kindness, and evinced so earnest a Aaron Suaneiess, West Chester P. O. ma 
sions ofthe scones aud passions that were enacted |e to promots an amicable ettinent of thediepute| Josuva Posty Lidougrove P= On he 
i 2 j Ss 7 . , ane ; okL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
in the streets and other public resorts of these long- American troops, except a small force, have been with- Eleventh 17 ane re ae “fl 
buried cities of the dead ; and show that in all ages, drawn, and the matter of sending an equal number of a Sa ee kin 
man, by his reason only, has not and cannot find| British troops, so that the island shall, for the present, tha 
out God, and, — ao 7 by — of 4 i canes has been lett} PRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN wa: 
vine grace, is the servant of sin and a slave to his California Th oe : CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. in 
-—The steamer Atlantic, from Aspinwall 
own lusts. which arrived at New York, on the 12th, brought 31,860,. A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying pat 
—— 000 in gold, and the San Francisco mails of Eleventh mo. Soe for oe = 2 gars of the Indians. the 
20th. The accounts from the Frazer river mines are fa- HPsaaVon May DC Mace tO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. vourable, The gold exportations from Victoria during Esenezer Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. Ps 
Evrorr.—News from Liverpool to the 26th ult. the Tenth month, were $105,000. The dates from Oregon Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. ple 
The invitations to the different Powers to take part/are to Eleventh mo. 9th. The Portland News publishes Jort Evans, Oakdale P. 0., Delaware Co. tri 
in the Congress, had not been sentout. The delay had| additional accounts from the new mines on the Simil-| Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. wh 
not arisen from any difference between the English and | kamon river, which create a strong probability that there | “~- reer —ee off 
French Cabinets, regarding the measure, but, as was|are extensive gold regions on the eastern slope of the PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, he: 
supposed, to some diflicultics started by Austria. Cascade mountains, north and west of the Columbia 





Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


